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Discounting in the Hotel Industry: A New Approach, by Richard D. 
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September 11, 2001: Recovering Hospitality at Ground Zero, by 
Christopher R.J. Knable; pp. 11-26. On 9/11/2001, the Regent Wall 
Street Hotel found itself on the front line of the rescue and recovery ef- 
fort. in this first-person account, GM Knable recounts how he worked 
with his owners, managers, and employees to maintain the hotel's op- 
erations and then extend hospitality to all those who needed it. 


Crisis Management and Recovery: How Washington, D.C., Hotels 
Responded to Terrorism, by Greg Stafford, Larry Yu, and Alex Kobina 
Armoo; pp. 27-40. In the wake of the events of 9/11, the Washington, 
D.C., hotel and tourism industry was plunged into uncharted territory. 
This article recounts the strategies and steps used to recover the confi- 
dence of guests and the economic security of the industry. 


The Best of Times, The Worst of Times: Differences in Hotel Perfor- 
mance Following 9/11, by Cathy A. Enz and Linda Canina; pp. 41-52. 
The U.S. lodging industry's collapse in 2001 was felt mostly in large 
markets and in those located on the coasts than it was in many central 
locations. Moreover, the industry's recovery has been similarly uneven. 
Both the losses and subsequent gains are described in this paper. 


_ One Year after 9/11: Hotel Values and Strategic Implications, by 
John W. O'Neill and Anne R. Lloyd-Jones; pp. 53-64. The model pre- 
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the pendulum will swing back, and employees again will look to secure | 


their privacy even at the risk of giving up some security. At that time., 
employers who now develop a monitoring policy that is responsive to 
reasonable security issues and also sensitive to their employees’ pri- 

vacy interests, will be ahead when their workers’ focus changes back. 
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Evaluating Capacity- and Demand-management Decisions at a 
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lio, by Daniel C. Quan, Jie Li, and Ankur Sehgal; pp. 81-90. This paper 
compares lodging-property investment-return characteristics with 
those of other asset classes. Specifically, it focuses on measures of 
returns, volatilities, and correlations among the various investment al- 
ternatives. The authors found that the lodging sector displays good re- 
turns with relatively low volatility in comparison to stocks and bonds. 


Brands across Borders: Choosing between Franchising and Man- 
agement Contracts for Entering International Markets, by Chekitan 
S. Dev, M. Krishna Erramilli, and Sanjeev Agarwal; pp. 91-104. Rather 
than invest equity in international projects, most hotel companies ex- 
pand via either management contracts or franchising. The choice be- 
tween these two vehicles is not random, but instead rests on a num- 
ber of factors, the chief one of which is the extent to which the 
company’s core technology can be reproduced. By applying an organi- 
zational-capabilities approach, one can identify five overarching capa- 
bilities that are based on a company’s physical, human, and organiza- 
tional resources. 
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